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have liked to be attached to the Foreign Office.   He would have accepted the
post of Viceroy of Ireland, and would probably have completely changed for
the better the relations of Great Britain and that country.   The Queen refused
even to let him have a permanent royal residence there.   The most that he
could obtain was, from 1886, to be allowed to see the Foreign Office papers
which were sent to the Queen ; and from 1892, transcripts of the reports about
Cabinet meetings which the Prime Minister regularly sent to the Sovereign.
The Queen insisted, however, that the Prince must not keep the transcripts;
* they had to be returned to the Prime Minister's private secretary.   When the
Queen left the country, as she did for about^a month each year (going to the
Riviera), the Prince represented her in presiding over the Privy Council.   But
no occasion arose for a meeting of the Privy Council to be held in the Queen's
absence until 1898, when the Prince was fifty-seven.1   He presided at the
meeting which issued the proclamation of neutrality in regard to the Spanish-
American War.     The Prince's interest in Ireland never waned ; he obtained
the consent of the Queen to visit Ireland four times;   the most important
occasion was in 1885, the year before the introduction of the First Home Rule
Bill in the British Parliament.     In spite of Irish Nationalist agitation, the
personality of the Prince and Princess evoked spontaneous warmth among the
Irish.   To the end of the reign of Queen Victoria the Prince tried to have a
secure, more continuous " connection with Ireland," but was unable to gain
permission.   Personally, he objected to Mr Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, and
was unwilling to visit the country while agitation for the Bill was going on
between 1886 and 1895.   Queen Victoria herself, however, despite extreme
old age and intense dislike of the sea-crossing, paid the State visit, already
mentioned, to Dublin in 1900.

In foreign affairs the Prince gained, by observation rather than by study,
a unique knowledge. After the death of the Prince Consort, he was heir to
the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, for Duke Ernst, the Prince Consort's elder
brother, was childless. The heir to the thrones of the United Kingdom and of
Coburg was bound to be a European personality. It is true that in 1863 the
Prince of Wales renounced his rights to Coburg in favour of his brother, Prince
Alfred, later Duke of Edinburgh, who succeeded to the throne of Coburg in
1893. Prince Edward, however, after the death of the reigning Duke Ernst in
1893, was the Head of the House, so many of whose princes sat upon thrones:
Belgium, Bulgaria, Portugal, Great Britain, and Coburg. His uncle, Ernst
Augustus, was King of Hanover until 1851; after this, his cousin, George V.,
was King until deposed by Prussia in 1866. The Prince of Wales himself would
have been King of Hanover but for the Salic Law. His sister-in-law, Princess
Dagmar of Denmark married the Tsarevitch, afterwards Alexander IIL of

1 Lee, King Edward VII., i. p. 221.